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*« The whole of my case is now before your lordships, and I leave it for your consideration, with that 
* hope as to the result, which the reputation of British justice would encourage me to entertain. 
‘¢ But, again, I would request your lordships to recollect the nature of the provocation I have received ; 


** to consider whether, after such provocation, I deserve punishment. 


I will say no more about my 


| “ sufferings, on account of the present prosecution—about my expences, about my loss of time, and 


 “ my subsistence depending as it does, upon the exertion of my talents. 


I hope I shall be able to sup- 


| “ port my punishment with firmness; but although I were to be confined in the dungeons of Dionysius, I 


_ “ would not exchange places with my prosecutor. 


I must conclude, with expressing a conviction 


| “ that every part of the alledged libel being ¢rue, as I am ready to prove, it is perfectly justifiable.” 
| Mr. Finnerty’s Speech, in the Court of King’s Bench, Feb. 7, 1811. 
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TO THE READERs. 


| Afterthe next Number, which will close 

) the present Volume, I shall publish only 

ONE NUMBER in the Week, and that 

on the SATURDAY, as formerly ; and, I 
shall not publish any Double Number at 

» the end of each Month as I used to do; 
| but merely one Number in a week, and a 
sheet with Tables and Inder at the end of 
each Volume. 





SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


Mr, Finnerty. The Petition of this 
gentleman, together with the Debate there- 
on, will be found in another part of this 
sheet.———I_ have seen with real pleasure, 
that, upon this occasion, no one thought it 
right to raise his voice in support of abuse 
of power, a thing which has given me sin- 
gular satisfaction, because I have never 
before heard of any abuse, however enor- 
mous, of any conductin a public functionary 
however infamous, which did not, in some 
one or other, find a defender, or, at least, 
some One to endeavour to palliate it. 

Mr. Finnenty’s conduct in this instance, 
dike his conduct in the Court of King’s 
Sench, has been just what it ought to have 
been, and will, [am sure, secure him the 
applause of every man, whether in Eng- 
land or in Ireland, who is a friend, aye, 
every man who is not a sworn enemy, of 
freedom and humanity.——His petition 
1s a plain statement of facts; it is a com- 
plaint couched in decent and firm lJan- 
Guage ; good taste is discovered through 
the whole of it; and, so far from any 
whining or crying; so far from any recan- 


tation of what he had before said, he sets | 


but by re-asserting the substance, repeating 


* 





| 


the substantial charge, which he before 
brought before the public, preferring to 
suffer himself, though of that suffering he 
had had so dreadful a taste, to any even 
the smallest sacrifice of the cause of truth 
and of Ireland. 
Mr. Finnerty no one can now doubt ot. 
Sir Francis Burpett and Mr. Buoucu- 
HAM asserted, that friends of theirs had 
asked to see him and were refused. 1 know 
a very respectable gentleman from Scot- 
land, who, not long ago, was at Lincoln, 
and who wished to pay Mr. Finnerty a 
visit as “ a mark ofthat respect which,”’ to 
use his own words, “ had been excited in 
“his mind by Mr. Finnerty’s conduct 
« when before the court of King’s Bench.’’ 
The request of this gentleman, though 
manifest, evidently to the eyes of any one 
who saw him, a man of respectability, and 
who went, I believe, in company with a 
gentleman of Lincoln; the request of this 
gentleman was refused, and that, too, as he 
informed me, without any cause assigned, 
other than that “ people were not permitted 
“ to see 0 lal this treatment, I do 
not say for a gentleman, I do not say for a 
man of great literary talents, because if 
such men commit crimes, they ought to ex- 
pect punishment as wel! as men of inferior 
station and endowments; but, is it treat. 
ment for any man whose offence, at the 
utmost, bears no other character or name 
than that of a misdemeanour ? If this sort of 
treatment, a cell to lodge and be in day and 
night, except an hour, or 3 hours, to be 
brought out to move his limbs; if this 
treatment, precisely that of the worst of 
felons, can be given to Mr. Finnerty, or to 
any one imprisoned for a libel, why may 
it not be extended, at the will of the 
Keeper and Magistrates, or, whoever has 
the power, to any one who has committed 
‘a common assault? Or, indeed, to any 
3F 
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one who has done any thing as a punish- 
ment for which imprisonment is inflicted ? 
The “iberty of the press! Do we talk of 
that; do we boast of that, if a gentleman, 
who is imprisoned for having made what 
has been determined to be too free a use of 
his pen ; if sucha man is to be treated like 
the worst of felons, shall we still have the 
impudence to revile Napoleon for hes op- 
pressions of the press? He caused to be 
shot the Bookseller Patm, whom, by the 
bye, he accused of treason. But, suppose 
this accusation to be false ; suppose Palm 
to have been guilty of nothing more than 
the crime of writing and publishing 
a sainst acts of tyranny, public robbery, 
or the most cowardly and base cruelty ; 4 
suppose this, it was mercy to shoot him in 
-abetgeares to such treatment as Mr. 
‘innerty complains of. The situation of 
the cell, in which this gentleman is con- 
fined, is the most unwholesome that can 
be imagined; a nasty smell in it at all 
times from the sewer going just under the 
floor. This, as every one must know, is 
very disagreeable at any time and under any 
circumstances; but, what must it be in a 
case where the inhabitant of the apart- 
ment has but that one; where he is con- 
fined to it twenty-three hours out of the 
twenty-four; where he cannot get out to 
change the air; in short, what must it be 
where a man is confined in a Privy, day 
and night, and that, too, with the full ex- 
pectation of being compelled to remain 
there for eighteen months ? We have heard 
accounts of the tyranny of Napoleon; we 
have heard that he has Bastiles all over 
France ; we have been told of his cruel- 
ties towards those who offend him with 
tongue or pen; but, if he has ever 
exercised any cruelty greater than this 
upon any of those offenders, I have never 
seen any thing like proof of it. But, why 
tell us of Napoleon? Why attempt to 
justify any thing that is done here by re- 
ferring to worse done in France or else- 
where? What comfort is it to me when 
my finger is chopped off to know that 
Frenchmen have their hands chopped off ? 
The question is, whether such treatment 





as Mr. Finnerty has received be fitting to | 


be given to any man in England; aye, 
even to a felon. But, as 1 said before, 
what a pretty state is the press in, how 
finely is it honoured, if any man for merely 
ys By too freely ox that is the amount | 
of the charge); if a man, for this, be 
liable to be treated like a felon; if he be 
liable to be put upon the footing of a | 
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felon; if, in short, he be liable to be 
treated as Mr. Finnerty has been treated 
what an honourable state the press is * 


| in “ this land of liberty ;” and how anXious 


literary men must be to labour in the 
prevention of any thing that would pro- 
bably lead to a change in their situation | 
Being in so comfortable and honourable 
state, they must be the most stupid as 
well as most ungrateful of men, if they do 
not devote their days and nights to such 
exertions as are calculated to ensure the 
stability of such a state of blessedness! 
It must, however, be acknowledged, 
that the unnecessary severities and abo- 
minable insults, accumulated upon Mz. 
Finnerty, do not appear to have received 
the approbation of the Secretary of State, 
who (and how it comes to be so I know 
not) appears to have a sort of controul in 
matters relating to the King’s prisons. 
He does not appear to have approved of 
this treatment of Mz. Finnerty, and be 
seems to have lost no time in inquiring 
into the matter, though his inquiries were 
not quick enough, or, rather, the answer 
to them, to prevent the Petition from 
coming before Parliament. But, he said, 
that certain indulgences, allowed to Mr. 
Finnerty, had been taken away in conse- 
quence of misconduct. Now, what pane 
these indulgences? Why, being permitted 
to come out of bis noisome cell during 
three hours in a day and io walk in a yerd 
amongst other prisoners! And these are 
dulgences, are they ? These are incuigents 
to a gentleman, charged with no os 
offence than that of making too bree 7 
use of the press, and who, by the — 
proceeding against him, was sae 
from proving the éruth of every Wo . 
he had said? These are indulgences © 





> Where & 

avards such a man, are they ‘ yeh Ms 
the felon; where is the wretch whe 4 
where 3 


committed unnatural crimes; _ gt 
the murderer of neighbour, frien ae 
ther, mother or wife; where !s the — 
however infamous or horrid his er 
who has not the same indulgene™ air 
Yet, even of those indulgences bis we 
conduct was to deprive him. » bot it 
conduct was not named distinctly ; 
was designated pretty clearly DY dart 
words indecent and indecorous ; 3" the fall 
say, the reader will easily divine 1s 
extent of it. I am no advocate but; 
decent and indecorous conduct; * 
this conduct amounted to 10 por meh 
what we witness in a great gine no iat 
every day of our lives, and W 
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and no usage visits upon any one as a 
crime, Why was it t@serve asthe ground 
of inflicting additional punishment upon 
Mr. Finnerty? Why was he, more than 
any of the rest, or all the rest of mankind 
to be put under this new kind of “moral re- 
straint?” Unnatural, hypocritical, abomi- 
nable pretence! I do not say, that this 
was a pretence on the part of the Secretary 
of State ; for he does not appear to have 
said that he looked upon it as any ground 


at all for abridging Mr. Finnerty of his | 


indulgences ; and he seems to have stated 
it merely as the ground of justification 


» with the keeper and the magistrates. 
But, asSir Francis Burpert observed, ital- 


most always happens,that, whena mancom- 


_ plains, either in behalf of himself or others, | 


if it be, in any way, a complaint against 


| people in power, he is sure immediately to 
| be answered by some charge against himself. 


For instance ; if a man were to publish a 


book against selling seats in the House of 
Commons, or trafficking in them, whether 


with Redding or any body else ; if a man 
were to do this, he would be answered by 


| assertions or insinuations against his loyalty, 


or against his credit, or against his chastity, 


or against his wisdom ; or against his con- 


duct when he was a boy; and, if nothing 


could possibly be raked up against himself, 
he would be answered, his charge against 
seat sellers, against the vile traffickers in 
this worst species of corruption; this 
charge would be answered by telling him 
of what his parents or some of his relations, 


at some time orother, had done. Thus, in 


this case, Mr. Finnerty is shut up éwenty 


one hours out of twenty four ina gloomy, 
Noisome, poisonous cell, with no friend 
permitted to come near him ; and, when 
he complains of this, and further, that the 
twenty one hours are augmented to ftventy 
ec, leaving him but one hour in the 
twenty four to be free from the stench of 
his kennel; when he complains of this 
worse than felon-like treatment, we are 
told, that he had been indecent and indeco- 
rous in his airing hours! I have never 
heard the story about this indecorum ; but, 
J think, it now ought to be told outto the 
full ; nothing ought to be left to imagina- 
ion ; justice to Mr. Finnerty demands that 
his accusers should speak out here ; and, if 
hey do, we shail, i am certain, have to 
present the world with a pretty specimen 
f the indulgences shewn to this gentleman. 
In answer to what Sir Francis 
BURDETT said about the ruinous effects of 
nding Mr. Finnerty to a distant jail, it 
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was observed by the Secretary of State, 
that he was sent thither by his own request, 
and for the sake of his health, Lincoln being 
one of the most wholesome prisons in Eng- 
land. The Secretary of State has 
forgotten, or never knew, what passed 
upon this head, as will clearly appear 
from the following extract from Mr, Fin- 
NERTY’s speech, on the last day of his ap- 
pearance there ; “ Here I must take 
‘“ leave to submit an observation, which I 
“think due, in justice to myself ; and 
“which I ofler without any disposition 
“to reflect upon the character of any set 
“ofmen. In consequence of my conduct 
“in opposition to their favourite candi- 
« date at the Middlesex Election of 1802 
“and 1804, I understand that the ma- 
« gistrates of that county are collec- 
“ tively and individually, if I am rightly 
“ informed, some of them even avowedly, 
“my enemies. Now as Cold Bath 
“ Fields’ prison is notoriously under their 
‘ controul, I submit to your lordships the 
“ impropriety of committing me to their 
“custody. In fact, from what I learn of 
«that prison, and from the state of my 
“ health, to send me there would be to 
“« consign me to actual death under the sen- 
“tence of a@ nominal imprisonment. It 
«would be more humane, my lords, at 
“once to dispose of me as Buonaparté 
“is said to have disposed of Palm, the 
“ bookseller; for rather should I meet death 
“ at once than be compelled to endure the te- 
“ dious agonies of that dissolution, which 
“« must be the consequence of a CLOSE IM- 
« PRISONMENT. This statement I sub- 

“mit to your lordships, assured that you 

« will give it a due consideration, bearing 

“in recollection that wise maxim of 

«« Blackstone, which all wise judges should 

«“ have present to their minds, namely, 

« « that second to the duty of administers 

« «ing public justice, it is the duty of a 

«« « judge to give public satisfaction.” ”? 
——This was what Mr. Finnerty said ; 
this was his request to the court. He be- 
sought them not to send him to Cold 
Bath Fields, and for what ? Why because 
the close imprisonment he expected there, 
would killhim. But, was this requesting 
to be sent to a distant jail? Oh,no! but, 
on the contrary, in that part, of the same 
speech, which I have taken for my motto, 
he points out to the Judges how ruinous 
the prosecution had been to him, seeing 
that Ais subsistence depended upon his talents ; 
and it was very evident that he could not 
employ those talenis in the country, and, 
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that, therefore, he could not wish to be 
tent toa distant prison, if he must be sent 
so some prison or other.——However, let 
us suppose, that, with regard to bis health, 
at any rate, the Judges wished to be mer- 
ciful to him; and this is the notion 
clearly conveyed, and, indeed, expressed 
by Mr. Ryper, for, he says, that, on ac- 
count of his health and at his own request 
he was sent to Lincoln, that being one of 
the most wholesome prisons in England. 
Well, now, if this be ¢rue; if the Judges 
did send him to Lincoln for the sake of his 
health; if they did send him there, be- 
cause he represented that close imprison- 
ment would be a sentence of death under 
the name of imprisonment; if they did 
send him there because he represented to 
them that it would be more merciful to 
shoot him, as Buonaparté was said to have 
done with Palm, than to send him to waste 
away in close imprisonment ; if it was with 
this view, if it was that he might not be 
thus killed, that they sent him to Lincoln, 
how has their view been accomplished ? 
He has been kept in close confinement ; he 
was put into a felon’s cell; he was denied 
the access of friends; he was allowed 
less time for air even than the felons 
themselves; and, to crown the whole, 
the dark and gloomy place in which he 
was confined, was constantly noisome, 
foul, stinking, to a degree sufficient to ruin 
the health of a man of constitution the most 
robust. This is the way in which have 
been fulfilled the benevolent intentions, upon 
which, as Mr. Ryder says, the Judges 
acted in regard to Mr. Finnerty’s health ! 
He was, under a sentence said, as to the 
locality of the prison, to have proceeded 
from the Judge’s mercy as to his health ; 
he was, under this sentence dying in that 
very-close imprisonment, which, as he bad 
represented to them, would be the certain 
cause of his death! Who, then, was the 
cause of this close imprisonment ? Who 
was it that contravened this object of the 
place of imprisonmenz? And, above all, 
who was it that was the cause of making 
the imprisonment so intolerably severe ? 
Who made it, in short, what it is repre- 
sented in the Petition, at which, I must 
say for the Honourable House, every one 
appears to have been struck with horror ? 
Mr. Rypee took occasion to introduce 
the nameof Lorp CastLeREacH upon this 
occasion, and to say, that, as soon as that 
Lord heard of the way in which Mr. 
Finnerty was treated, he hastened to | 
declare, that he by no means wished sag 








punishment to be rendered unusually severe 

If I had not read this in two or three 2 
papers, 1 should not have believed the 
words to have been uttered. What! 
Is it thus then in England? What! . 
when aman is in prison has the prose. | 
cutor still a@ power over him! What! jg 
the prosecutor still to be consulted as 
to how the man shall be treated! And this _- 
in this fine free country too!——No, no, 

no. Itisnotso. Mr. Ryder does not ap. 
pear to have said this. No: he does not | OD 
say, that Lord Castlereagh hasstill a power 
over Mr. Finnerty, and that that gentle. 

man is liable to be treated in any way that 


3 ee 


Lord Castlereagh pleases. No: he does not E tio 
say that. But, what does he say, then? Sin 
What does he say ; and why does he bring tre 
in Castlereagh’s name? If Castlereagh P rar 
has no power over Mr. Finnerty, either | wh 
directly or indirectly, if he has and ge 
can have no influence as to that gen- ' Ho 
tleman’s treatment; if Mr. Finnerty gui 
is now completely out of his clutches and anc 
in the hands of impartial and invariable ‘it, 
law and justice ; if this be the case, why - eat 
mention Castlereagh’s wishes upon the me 
subject ; why state what Castlereagh wish- of ¢ 
ed to be done or left undone ; why make ver 
any statement about Castlereagh’s wishes sen 
any more than about the wishes of Red- “rec 
ding or any body else? What! 1s Mr. tior 
Finnerty to hus upon being taken out of his Sec 
stinking cell, that Castlereagh does not wish me! 
him to remain there? Mr. Finnerty knows the 
his man; he knows well what value to ‘ wri 
upon this declaration of Conlon to 5 
wishes; and, if I know any thing of ™ few 
character, he would rather end his days" By Unc 
hiscell, than he would owe his = par 
from it to those wishes. Indeed the many) ou 
the excellent, outset of his petition proves that 
this. He there re-asserts the subsiance° T 
what he had said before, and what be - Tead 
say again, in another form, an mp aa p 
tion and under circumstances very Af’ 


om the nt. That change I live 0 hopes 
tf iin: and if Idid not confident 
expect to see that day, I should sede | 
as politics are concerned, care @ 10 sop 
never saw another.——Here | vag 8 
for the present; but, I shall - ex 
resume the subject in my next Me 
ment of Finnerty being an ee te of 
more important to us than the hiberti¢h 
Lord Talavera, as our own rights, ai 
and lives are more important to ik f Sot 
question of who shall be master 


and Portugal. 
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BuoNaPARTE’s SPEECH, and the other 
subjects, on which I should like to offer 
some remarks here, I havenottime for now. 
They must, therefore, be postponed till 


my next. | 
W™. COBBETT. 
State Prison, Newgate, 
Tuesday, 25th June, 1811. 


MR. FINNERTY. 


| Desate in the Houss of Commons on pre- 
senting the Petition of Mr. Finnerty. 
—June 22, 1811. 


| Mr. Wuitsreap said, he had a Peti- 
| tion in his hand from a person confined 
» in the Castle of Lincoln, complaining the 
_ treatment he there met with, as not war- 
| ranted by the judgment of the Court 
_ which had sent him there. It was froma 
' gentleman pretty well known in the 
' House, Mr. Finnerty, who had been found 
| guilty ef a libel. He had read it through, 
_ and as he perceived nothing improper in 
it, and as it was accompanied by certifi- 
cates of ill health, and the opinions of his 
medical advisers that a less rigorous mode 
of confinement was essential to his reco- 
very, he could feel no hesitation in pre- 
senting it. He shad in the first instance 
recommended to Mr. Finnerty to peti- 
tion the Prince Regent, through the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. He had accordingly done so, and 
the Right Honourable Gentleman had 
written to the High Sheriff of the County 
to procure information ; but within these 
few hours no answer had been received.— 
Under these circumstances he had ap- 
om of submitting the Petition to the 
ouse, and it was precisely the same as 
that intended to be laid before the Prince. 
The Petition was then brought up, and 
read as follows: 





“To the Hon. the House of Commons 
of Great Britain and Ifeland, in Par- 
liament assembled, the Petition of 
Peter Finnerty sheweth— 


' © That in consequence of a letter pub- 
lished in the Morning Chronicle, com- 
pine of grievous injury sustained by 

etitioner and by his countrymen in Ire- 
and, Petitioner was indicted for a libel at 
he prosecution of Lord Viscount Castle- 

h.. That upon receiving notice of 
ial for the said libel, Petitioner found 
hat the witnesses most material to his 
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therefore he hada motion made in the 
Court of King’s Bench, for the postpone- 
ment of the said trial, which motion was 
rejected ; contrary, as he understands, to 
the usual practice of that Court. Peti- 
tioner being unable to establish any de- 
fence in the absence of his witnesses, 
thought it expedient to let judgment go 
by default, without, however, any con- 
sciousness of guilt, being, as he offered, 
when brought up for judgment, ready to 
prove by the most irrefragable testi- 
mony, the truth of his allegations; par- 
ticularly with respect to the infliction of 
torture in Ireland in the months of May 
and June, 1798. That Petitioner was, 
notwithstanding, sentenced to 18 months 
imprisonment in Lincoln Castle, where he 
has experienced, and continues to expe- 
rience, a degree of rigour unprecedented 
in modern times—unauthorised by the 
terms of his sentence—and in direct hos- 
tility to the mild and merciful character 
of the British Constitution. 

« That upon the night of his arrival at 
this castle in the month of, Iebruary, 
Petitioner, although evidently in a bad 
state of health, was committed to a felons’ 
apartment, where. he is still compelled to 
remain. ‘That finding his appeal to the 
jailor’s consideration quite ineffectual, Pe- 
titiuner had a remonstrance presented to 
the visiting magistrates of the prison, of 
which the following is an abstract :— 
“Tam confined upon a ground floor, in 
a cold gloomy apartment, the door of 
which is nearly opposite to my bed, and 
opens into a yard about twenty-five feet 
square, enclosed by a wall about thirty 
feet high—so high, indeed, as to exclude 
the free current of air. In the centre of 
this yard isa grate, from whence issues 
the most offensive smell, owing, as I un- 
derstand, to the common-sewer of the 
debtors’ prison, which runs underneath, 
and which smell annoys me even in my 
cell, By this smell 1 am prevented tek- 
ing any exercise in that yard, while I am 
denied the opportunity of enjoying air 
and exercise in the area which surrounds 
the prison, and to which all the other pri- 
soners are admitted throughout the day, 
excepting only the common felons and 
myself. Of this privation I have the more 
reason to complain, because from the state 
of my health, being subject to indigestion 
and violent spasmodic affections in the 
stomach, 1 have been uniformly advised 
by all Medical men whom I have had oo- 
casion to consult, to seek the enjoyment 


1.—Mr. Finnerty. 





defence were absent from England, and | 
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of fresh air, and to take as much exercise 
as 1 could bear. Such has been the opi- 
nions of Doctors Lipscomb, Wright, and 
Stanton, whom [| have consulted in Lon- 
don; and such also is the opinion of the 
Physicians to whom | have had occasion to 
resort since my arrival here, and: whose 
certificate is annexed. Such treatment as 
I complain of is, 1 am persuaded, as con- 
trary to the intention of the Judges by 
whom I have been sent here, as it is, I 
submit, inconsistent with that to which 
any man committed for a misdemeanor, 
ought to be subjected.” 

« That about a week after the Petition- 
er’s arrival here, he was, in consequence 
of this remonstrance, visited by the ma- 
gistrates, one of whom, in the course of 
conversation, observed, that they (the 
magistrates) could not compel the jailor 
to accommodate Petitioner with rooms in 
the front of the prison; adding, that he 
understood another person confined for a 
libe} (whom he named) paid three guineas 
a-week for his accommodation in another 
prison. To this observation Petitioner 
said, that he could not atiord to pay so 
much ; upon which another of the Magis- 
trates observed, that his (Petitioner’s) sub- 
scriptions “ were likely to be considera- 
ble.” In a few days afier this visit, Peti- 
tioner was allowed to take exercise for 
three hours each day, which, according to 
his request, was fixed at from eight to 
nine in the morning, from one till two in 
the afternoon, and from five til] six in the 
evening. But this arrangement was soon 
after altered, and an order issued, that 
such Petitioner should take exercise for 3 
hours in succession, namely, from eleven 
till two o’clock. Against this order Peti- 
tioner again remonstrated ; but the orders 
respecting the treatment of Petitioner 
have throughout varied in such a manner, 
as to justify Petitioner in stating, that 
they are dictated by a spirit of oppression. 

“ That, for a period of nearly five 
weeks, Petitioner was not allowed to go 
into the area for the enjoyment of air and 
exercise at-all, in consequence of which 
his health “suffered so severely, that the 
medical Gentleman who usually attended 
him, thought ‘it necessary to call in ano- 
ther physician ; and Petitioner despairing 
of any redress from the Magistrates, had 
the certificates of these two Gentlemen 
transmitted to the Sheriff, copies of which 
certificates.are hereunto annexed. The 


i @ . / lv 
Sheriff inreply, as Petitioner understands, | that such apartment may be east. 
pe seus opinion —eT forded him, as there is room amply 
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trates, that Petitioner should be allowed 
the air and exercise recommended by the 
Physician, but still Petitioner has been 
allowed only one hour each day, namely, 
from one until two o’clock ; and if it rain 
at that period he is not permitted to g0 
out at any other hour, his application to 
that effect having been peremptorily re- 
fused. Upon one occasion, indeed, Peti- 
tioner being severely afflicted by a head- 
ache, to which he has been subject for 
some time back, sent a request to the 
gaoler that he might, in Consequence of 
his illness, be allowed to go into the air of 
the Castle-yard, even for half an hour, in 
lieu of the hour from one till two o'clock, 
but this request was rejected. That this 
allowance of air and exercise granted to 
him, Petitioner most sensibly feels, and 
his medical attendant has so represented 
it, but in vain. 

« ‘That there are various other instances 
of oppression and injustice, of which Peti- 
tioner has to complain, but by the repeti- 
tion of which he does not think it right to 
trespass upon the patience of your Ho- 
nourable House. Your Petitioner, how- 
ever, cannot overlook this circumstance: 
that about a fortnight after his arrival 
here, a person: who came from London to 
attend him in his illness, was, excluded 
from the prison, and a prisoner appointed 
to attend him, whose integrity he has 
cause to suspect; but whom, nevertheless 
he cannot dismiss, because no otler per 
son will be admitted, even the person who 


dresses his victuals being refused admit- 


tance. ‘That under such <emene 
Petitioner appeals to your Honours 
House for relief, trusting that you will? 

sanction such severity as cannot be jus 
tified by the sentence passed upon ~ 
such as he presumes to assert was ee 
the contemplation of the judges by Ww . 
that sentence was passed, such ro 
wholly unusual in this COUNTY 
tioner particularly and earnestly so 
that your Honourable House, 10 dl 
ration of the very weak state of his ‘ 
and the aggravation of his Ce he 2 
the mode in which he has ee a 
treated, and which, if continue®, - 
terminate in incurable disease, ™! ‘ 
Ceres pleased to take such at to 
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| A Copy of Dr. Charlesworth’s first Testimony 


F opinion, that his health already much 
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ficient in the front of the jail, the jailer 
having set apart 13 roomis for his own use, 
while his family consists of only three 
persons. 

« Petitioner begs leave to represent to 
your Honourable House, that on or about 
the 27th of May last, a Petition, couched 
in terms such as Petitioner hopes were re- 
spectful, and signed by your Petitioner, 
was transmitted through the Secretary of 
State to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, representing the situation of Pe- 
titioner. 

“That Petitioner has waited in the 
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humble hope of meeting redress, through 
the clemency of his Royal Highness; but | 
having this day heard that the Secretary ! 


_ of State for the Home Department, owing | 


to some delay, which to your Petitioner, 
suffering under such privations, appears 


tain the information which he professed it 
his duty to seek, previously to his offering 
tion presented. Petitioner therefore fear- 
has submitted his case to the consideration 
of your Honourable House, not from any 
doubt of the justice or clemency of his 
Royal Highness the Prince, upon whose 
liberality he has the utmost confidence ; 
but from the impatience of a man unjustly 
oppressed, and suffering under the pains 
of disease, brought on by the treatment 
he has received. 

“ All that Petioner requires, is an airy 
apartment, with the opportunity for air 
and exercise, which the prison yard affords. 

« And Petitioner will ever pray, 
« Perer Finnerty.” 
“© Lincoln Castle, June 16, 1811. 


to the Magistrates of the County of Lincoln. 


Being professionally consulted by Mr. 
Finnerty, I am called upon to state my 


impaired, must materially suffer from the 
confinement to which he ts now subjected, 
and from the alleged coldness of his room ; 
and that a warm room and every possible 
advantage of fresh air and exercise are in- 
dispensibly necessary, not only for the 
chance of his recovery, but even for the 
preservation of his present state of health. 
—I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) E. P. Cuarteswonta, M. D. 
March 1, 18it. : 





| 
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Copy of Dr. Faussett’s Testimony. 


Being called upon, in my professional 
capacity, tu visit Mr. Peter Finnerty, in 
the Castle of Lincoln, I found him affected 
with many severe complaints, arising from 
disease of the digestive organs, with which, 
from his own testimony, he has at different 
times before, when deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of air and exercise, beenina slighter 
degree aflected. From the testimony, 
also, of Dr. Charlesworth, who has attend- 
ed Mr. Finnerty during the greater part 
of the time he has been here, these com- 
plaints existed to a considerable degree of 
severity in his first coming, but almost en- 
tirely went off, on his being allowed a 
freer air, and more extended place of 
exercise.—Within the last three weeks, 
since he has been again more closely con- 
fined, they have returned in a much ag- 
gravated form.—It is my opinion that there 
is little or no chance of his health being 
restored, without a freer allowance of air 
and exercise than the confined court to 
which he is at present restricted, will ad- 
mit of, but, on the contrary, every pros- 
pect of his complaints going on increasing. 

(Signed) Joun Faussett, M, D. 
Lincoln, April 29, 1811. 


A Copy of Dr. Charlesworth’s second Testi- 
mony. 


After presenting, as addressed, the sub- 
joined testimony, Mr. Finnerty was per- 
mitted to walk three hours a day in the 
area surrounding his prison ; and ina week 
or ten days after that time, was so far re- 
covered from his complaints as to render a 
continuance of my visits unnecessary.— 
Immediately upon his return to close con- 
finement, my professional assistance was 
again required, and in the course of three 
weeks, I find all his former symptoms not 
only returned, but greatly aggravated.— 
Under these circumstances, it is my opi- 
nion that the same or a stronger necessity 
of fresh air and exercise exists than did at 
the time of my former application, of : 
which the following is a copy. (Signed) 

E. P. Cuanieswoatu, M. D. 


Lincoln, April’29, 1311. 


Mr. Rynesr stated, that he had that day 
received a letter from the High Sheriff, 
the delay of which was owing to his hav- 
ing been in town, and having left direc- 
tions behind him, under the expectation 
of an immediate return, that his letters 
should not be sent after him. It informed 
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him (Mr. Ryder,) that Mr. Finnerty had 
at first enjoyed only one hour of exercise 
in the open air, which period was after- 
wards extended to three. This indul- 
gence, however, it was found necessary to 
withhold, in consequence of the extreme 
irregularity and impropriety of his con- 
duct, and which was stated to be of a de- 
scription not more inconsistent. with 
decorum than with the rules and discipline 
of the prison. He was in possession also 
of certificates contrary to those mentioned 
by the Hon. Gentleman. He had, how- 
ever, no objection to make every further 
inquiry necessary tu prove whether it was 
possible to relieve the inconvenience com- 
plained of. His Noble Friend (Lord Cas- 
tlereagh) had, it was but just to say, ma- 
nifested every desire to tender the con- 
finement of Mr. Finnerty as mild as was 
compatible with the sentence. 

Mr. Wuirsreap said, he knew not what 
Mr. Finnerty’s conduct might have been ; 
but the charge rested entirely on the au- 
thority of the letter received by the Right 
Honourable Gentleman. But even if this 
was the case, he could not see why he 
should be denied airy apartments. The 
certificates which he had received~ were 
signed by three very respectable Physi- 
cians (we believe Drs. Lipscombe, Charles- 
worth, and Taylor,) and were therefore en- 
titled to belief. The observations of the 
Magistrates, as recorded in the Petition, 
were under any circumstances highly im- 
proper (Hear!); nor was a want of 
money a just reason for adding to the ri- 
gours and severity of the punishment of 


any offence. The conduct of the Sheriff 


likewise was very indiscreet. 

Sir Francis Burpett did not know what 
powers were vested in the Magistrates or 
Gaoler to convert the Prison into a House 
of Correction, and inflict solitary confine- 
ment at their discretion. This appeared 
to have been done in this instance, and an 
acquaintance of his had informed him, 
that in passing through Linéoln, he had 
wished tosee Mr. Finnerty, but was re- 
fused admittance. It likewise seemed to 
him that the Secretary of State was not a 
proper person to be appealed to, or any of 
the executive Ministers of the Crown.— 
Knough had certainly been said to induce 
‘the to take. the Petition into full 
consideration, and extend to the Prisoner 


all the relief and accommodation that was 


consistent with the nature of the sentence. 
Mr. Basincton said a few words, but 
in a tone inaudible in the Gallery. We 





Fatal consequences in cas 


believe he stated that a friend of his had 
been denied access to Mr. Finnerty. 

Mr. Hurcainson thought that the alle. 
gations contained in the Petition were of a 
nature that required an answer very diffe. 
rent from that which had been as ye 
given. There could be no doubt that Mr. 
Finnerty had entered the prison in which 
he was now confined in a state of health 
much impaired—a circumstance which in 
itself ought to have been sufficient to 
have ensured Mr. Finnerty every possible 
indulgence consistent with his situation, 
Indeed, he thought that this might have 
been rendered without any very extraor- 
dinary exercise of humanity. But instead 
of this, it appeared that he had been treated 
with downright cruelty. It was, indeed, 
a statement of cruelty so excessive, that 
in his opinion it would be to the disgrace 
of the House if they suffered it to remain 
upon their Table uncontradicted and un- 
remedied. There were some parts of the 
Petition to which the Right Honourable 
Secretary had given no answer—one espe- 
cially, which appeared to him to require 
the fullest explanation, if indeed it could 
admit of any-and that was, that the 
gaoler, with but three in family, monopo- 
lized to himself the exclusive use of thir- 
teen separate rooms; while Mr. Finnerty, at 
the manifest risk of his life, was toconunue 
tor eighteen months confined in a damp and 
noisome cell. He would ask, was this to 
be endured ?>—(Hear !) Was it to be en- 
dured that, a gaoler was thus to assume 
the power of making an infinite difference 
between punishments which the Courts ° 
Law originally meant to be the eo 
(Hear!) Upon what ground did hs “ 
gaoler take it upon him to poneee Be 
nerty’s friends access to him ? Was! ws 
part of his sentence? and were as 
leave Mr. Finnerty in such a ‘een F 
state of health as he then was, to the 
cretion of a man who seemed 50 ors 
ciously and cruelly to have abus ce 
trust? He felt himself bound oe = 
from the Right Honourable Secre a 
some distinct declaration upon this sat 
the subject, pledging himself to i > 
his authority, in the remedying W jt 
peared to be a system of ns Agpingeae ‘ctorily 
ther circumstance, not very satis a st 
explained, was the great a a of 
that had intervened between sd he 
the letter of the Secretary of Sta Sherif’ 
Sheriff, and the receipt of the 
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health of the individual aggrieved had 
more rapidly declined.—As far as the 
pores question personally related to Mr. 

‘innerty, he confessed that he was one of 
those who did not think it the less deserv- 
ing their attention on that account. He 
did not stand forward to defend Mr. Fin- 
nerty’s violation of the laws of his coun- 
try, for which violation he was now mak- 
ing so severe an expiation; but however 
culpable Mr. Finnerty had been, he (Mr. 
H.) could not forget that Gentleman’s 
past life. At a very early age, whena 
mere boy, he began the world by turning 
the advantages of a good education into 
the means of honourable subsistence for 
himself and family ; it was his misfortune 
while yet a boy, to live in times when it 
was criminal to complain of oppression— 
times which every honest and honourable 
mind must have witmessed with indignant 
regret—times in which such a system of 
oppression and persecution was pursued, 
as must, if persisted in much longer, have 
ended in the ruin of the country—in such 
times, and under the impulse of those feel- 
ings which they were but too well calcu- 
lated to excite in every ingenuous mind, 
did Mr, Finnerty pass the limits of tem- 
perate discussion, and so bring down upon 
himself the weighty visitation of the law. 
To this offence Mr. Finnerty had been Jed 
by those sentiments which in periods more 
favourable to the cause of liberty, have 
distinguished the brightest characters in tie 
history of this country. He had been in 
that instance, as wel/ as in a subsequent one, 
right in principle, a rooted attachment to 
the cause of his oppressed country was that 
principle, and it was a principle from 
which, however punishment might re- 
motely flow, disgrace never could. In this 
country, as in his own, the same principle 
had led him into the commission of a si- 
milar offence. He had in both cases told 
the truth beyond the licence of the law, 
and in this case, as well as in the former, 
he suffered in the cause of his country, 
which was the cause of truth and justice. 
He thought it, therefore, extremely harsh 
that a man so suffering for telling the 
truth, unjustifiably should be classed with 
the greatest culprits and felons in the ad- 
measurement of his punishment, at the in- 
solent discretion of a gaoler. (Hear!) 
There was besides a circumstance in the 
sentence of the Court on Mr. Finnerty, 
which must have operated with peculiar 
severity in his case. It was well known 
that Mr. Finnerty had been for many 
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years employed in this great city in a 
way most flattering to his literary talents, 
and, he believed, as productive in point of 
emolument as it was honourable. What 
then must have been the sufferings of this. 
unfortunate gentleman, not only to have 
been thrown into gaol for eighteen months, 
but to be banished to so remote a distance 
as Lincoln, from the scene of his industry, 
and thus cat off from his literary connec- 
tions’, and perhaps the means of common 


‘subsistence (Hear!) ? Under all the cir- 


cumstances of the case, he thought it most 
particularly deserving the attention of the 
House. He concluded, by entreating of 
the Right Honourable Secretary to take 
the most speedy and effectual means of 
putting a stop to the system of oppression, 
by which Mr. Finnerty appeared to have 
been so shamefully persecuted. 

Lord CasTcereaGu said, that his Right 
Honourable Friend, the Secretary for the 
Home Department, had done him but jus- 
tice in giving him credit for his wishes, 
respecting the mitigation of Mr. Finnerty’s 
sufferings. Wien he had first heard of 
that gentleman’s application upon that 
subject, he did not feel himself prohibited 
from interposing sith his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, for the immediate and effectual 
repression of any undue severities which 
might have been experienced by Mr, Fin- 
nerty (Hear, hear!). In claiming every 
exemption from such oppression, he 
thought that the Petitioner was asking not 
for indulgence, but for justice. (Hear, 


|hear!) Neither could any proceedings 


that might be taken in consequence of 
this Petition, be considered as a mark of 


‘indulgence to the Petitioner, it would be 


in effect but remedying a wrong, restoring 
Mr. Finnerty toaright. In saying this 
much of the motive of the present appli- 
cation, which appeared to him, if Mr. Fin- 
nerty thought himself aggrieved, to be a 
very justifiable appeal, (Hear, hear!) he 
could not help alluding so far to the re- 
mote cause of the Petitioner’s present si- 
tuation. He (Lord Castlereagh) had not, 
he trusted, been remarkable tor following 
up with any vindictive animadversions, at- 
tacks of a cettain nature, but the one 
made by Mr. Finnerty, was, he must say, 
so gross a libel, not merely personally 
upon him, but upon the Administration in 
general of Ireland at that time, that he 
thought his passing it over in silence might 
have been misinterpreted a8 a tame ac- 
quiescence in the truth of charges so ex- 
tremely heinous, He had, therefore, ne 
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alternative left him, but such an acquies- | there were any sanction of it to be found 
cence, or the discharge of a painful pub- | in the laws of England—but be that as it 
lic duty; in the discharge of it he had | might, if there was such a distinction, was 
been influenced by no private motive. | the imposing of it to be left in the hands 
The House would do him the justice to} of agaoler? (Hear, hear !)—this would be 
admit, that in attacks of that kind, merely | a power beyond any thing exercised by 
affecting himself personally, he had not} the King’s Bench. That Court sentences 
proved himself extremely querulous; | one man to twelve months imprisonment 
(Hear, hear!) but in the present case had | —another to eighteen—another to two 
he passed it over, he should have really | years—but what is the difference of a few 
thought himself guilty of a great breach | months more or less confinement, com- 
of public duty; that duty, however, hav- | pared with that of solitary confinement in 
ing been now discharged, he should have | a felon’s cell, shut out from every inter- 
reat pleasure in forwarding every means | Course, and even the means of earning 
for the removal of any oppressive usage, | subsistence withheld ; and was this fear- 
which the Petitioner may have expe- | ful discretion to be left to the whim of a 
rienced. (Hear!) Nor indeed should he | gaoler? (Hear!)—This was not the case 
have been unwilling to have been instru- | of a private individual—it was the case of | 
mental in applying to the fountain of | the public—this was putting into the | 
mercy, had not the repetition of Mr. Fin- | hands of every gaoler the severest punish- 
nerty’s assertion of the truth of his state- | ment that could be inflicted on a British 
ments of torture, &c. in the Petition now | subject short of death. Another consider- 
upon their table, tied up his hands eflec- | ation was, that the punishment of the rich 
tually from any such interposition.—It did | man would be essentially different from 
not however preclude him from joining | that of the poor man, though confined for 
with the House in providing that the | the same offence, and under the very 
wrongs of which the Petitioner com- | same sentence—(Hear, hear!)— from 
plained,should be redressed.—Having said | gaolers it might not be so wonderful—but 
so much upon the question, as affecting | what were they to say to Magistrates w ho 
Mr. Finnerty and himself, nothing that | could have the face to tell this wretched 
had fallen from the Honourable Gentle- | man, that for three guineas a week more 
man who spoke last, should tempt him to | be could be accommodated with a better 
go then into the discussion of the conduct | apartment? What! was this language for 
of the Irish Government during the times | Magistrates, who officially stood between 
so warmly alluded to; but this he would | the prisoner and oppression, to make use 
take the liberty of saying, that upon that | of in answer to an application for redress! 
question, when brought before Parliament | (Hear, hear, hear!; This was a circum- 
in a way likely to be subservient to the | stance which could not rest there ; 1 was 
purposes of truth, he should be prepared | certainly very late in the Sessions, but 
to meet that Honourable Gentleman, or | even so he thought that this fact an 
any other, and to prove to the satisfaction | others, particularly the power so shame- 
of the House and of the Country, that the | fully usurped by the gaoler, ought to be 
general conduct of the Irish Administra- | made the ground of a parliamentary en- 
tion (he spoke not of individual instances | quiry. (Hear, hear!) He never read the 
of cruelty, which nothing could justify), | libel on the Noble Lord, but if it was 2s 
was at that time fully justifiable. bad as that libel upon the Magistrates, he 
Sir Samugt Romitty said, that this ap- | scarcely knew what punishment could be 
peared to him to be a case of the very last | too excessive. He repeated that he 
importance ; there was one material fact | thought the conduct of the Magistrates © 
which bad not been at all explained by | furnish a ground for parliamentary - 
his Right Hon. Friend (Mr. Ryder), | quiry. ' 
When this person was sent to the castle of Mr. Witiiam Suita said, that his so. 
Lincoln, there to be confined pursuant to | and Learned Friend had said every a 
sentence ; the gaoler locks him up in a so- | he meant to have said upon the subject. 
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litary cell appropriated to felons—upon | If the gaoler can put a man in oe 
what authority did the gaoler venture to | confinement, how is that man a e the 


do this ?—-the prisoner was not sentenced | dress? He gives, perhaps, a lette 
to solitary imprisonment—a punishment | turnkey to put in the post-office, 20° * 
concerning which, however, he believed, | throws it behind the. fire—how then | re 
there were no small doubts, as whether | to be known? The man may die, 


he 
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gaoler may report him as having died ina 
fit, and bring all his turnkeys to swear 
to it. He wished to know, who was an- 
swerable for ail this—which of the five 
parties already meationed in the course of 
the Debate had the responsibility—was it 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
the Court of King’s Bench, the Magistrates, 
the Sheriff, or the Gaoler ? 

Mr. Davies Gippy admitted that the 
conversation alleged to have been held 
with the Prisoner by the Magistrates was, 
on their part, very reprehensible, but 
there could be no doubt, that even in say- 
ing what they did, their motive could not 
have been of any base or unworthy de- 
scription. 

Mr. Secretary Ryper, in explanation, 
stated, that the one hour’s air and exercise 
had been at first enlarged to three hours, 
at different times, one houreach time, and 
that on certain gross and indecent impro- 
prieties having been committed by the 
prisoner, that time had not been lessened ; 
but it was thought adviseable that he 
should take the three hour’s exercise at 
once, from eleven till two, every day— 
the cold of the apartment had been reme- 
died by a baize door. It was a mistake 
to represent Mr. Finnerty as under soli- 
tary confinement. He was under no such 
thing—as to the complaint made by an 
Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Hutchinson) 
of the severity of banishing the petitioner 
to a gaol so distant from the metropolis, it 
was in compliance with the earnest appli- 
cations of the prisoner’s friends that he was 
not sent to a prison in the énmediate vi- 
cinity of London, but sent to a country 
gaol, and one which is considered the 
healthiest in England. He understood 
that there the offensive smell complained 
of did not exist. He professed himself 
however, ready to recommend the adop- 
tion of every measure likely to promote 
the health and accommodation of the pri- 
soner, and at the same time consistent 
with the precautions necessary to prevent 
a recurrence of the same indecent irregu- 
larities to which he had alluded. 

Mr. Waitsneap said, that it appeared 
from various statements of Mr. Finnerty, 
that the Gaoler had acted towards him in 
the most bratal manner possible, answer- 
ing all his applications for redress by mes- 
sages through the turnkey conveyed in 
terms the most insolent and scandalous. 
He hoped the Right Honourabie Gentle- 
man would engage to get Mr. Finnerty 
one of the front apartments in the more 
airy part of the prison. 3 





Mr. Secretary Rypxn eould not give 
any other than the general pledge hehad 
given, qualified by the conditions he had 
annexed to it. 

Mr. Cuartes Apams hoped now that 
the Right Honeurable Gentleman had 
promised every thing necessary to remedy 
the grievances complained of by Mr. 
Finnerty, that the object of the petition 
had thus been gained—since that was the 
case, he hoped the discussion would not 
continue the whole night. An Honoura- 
ble Gentleman (Mr. Hutchinson) had fa- 
voured them with a high and elaborate 
eulogium on Mr. Finnerty, and had cere 
tainly in the course of it brought merits of 
that person to light, which he had never 
before heard attributed to him. He hoped, 
however, now that the wishes of the House 
were known upon the subject, that there 
would be no necessity for any more eulo- 
gies upon the great services and great ta- 
lents of Mr. Finnerty. 

Mr. Hurcuinson said, in explanation, 
that in what he had said of Mr. Finnerty, 
he did not affect to pass any eulogy upon 
him. He had merely stated, what he un- 
derstood to be facts; and if these facts 
were of a nature so praise-worthy as to 
amount in effect to an eulogy, he did not 
see why the statement of them should 
have been so offensive to the Honourable 


-Gentleman’s delicacy. He might, how- 


ever, call it eulogy if he pleased; but 
while it was true, he (Mr. Hutchinson) 
should not be ashamed of it, if Mr. Fin- 
nerty deserved it. He (Mr. H.) did not 
think it ought to be withheld from him 
merely because he happened to be at that 
time an unfortunate prisoner, pining in a 
cell. His motive in saying what he had 
of Mr. Finnerty was to do away that pre- 
judice which he feared had been but too 
active against him in this country, and 
which was, perhaps, in part the cause of 
the oppressions under which he now la- 
boured, and which it would be to the dis- 
grace of that House to have heard, and 
not remedied. 

Mr. C. Apams, in explanation, said, 
that he did not doubt the statement made 
by the Honourable Gentleman; but had 
said only that he had attributed to Mr. 
Finnerty qualities by which he bad never 
before heard of bis being distinguished. 

Mr. Banincton explained. 

Mr. Brovucuam agreed with the Noble 
Lord who had expressed himself so hand- 
somely on this question, that this was an 
application for justice, not indulgence, 
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He wished to set the Right Honourable 
Secretary right as to one point—he was 

resent when the sentence was passed on 
Mr. Finnerty, and the jail then mentioned, 
he perfectly recollected, was the Castle of 
Lincoln. He contended that the state- 
ment in the Petition amounted to an alle- 
gation of solitary continement. A Learn- 
ed Friend of his had applied for admission 
—he at first got a flat refusal, but on his 
pressing his right of access, he was told 
that Mr. Finnerty did not wish to see any 
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Nation knows now, by experience, that the 
Marshal General was not mistaken in the na- 
ture and extent of the evils with which 
she was threatened, nor less of the only 
means of cautioning against, or of stopping 
its effects; which were; and are still, a 
firm resolution of resisting ; removing and 
concealing all goods and effects that may 
contribute to the subsistence of the enemy, 
or facilitate their progress.—Near four 
years have elapsed, since the tyrant of Eu- 
rope invaded, with a powerful army, the 


av th body. This evasion would not serve—his | kingdom of Portugal; that invasion had 

tee friend insisted upon Yes or No, and inti-| for its motives,—not personal defence,— 

aha, ti midated them into their duty. The | not to avenge insults, or injuries, that the n 
Dyaes Learned Gentleman then proceeded to} benevolent Sovereign of this kingdom r 
Ph 4 comment upon the great hardship and in-} might have offered to him ;—not, lastly, t 
cy ry: justice of lodging in the hands of aGaoler | for an ambitious desire of augmenting his tl 
at i a power he may so easily pervert to sa-| political power ; for the Portuguese Go- | . 
Bit t tisfy the mean purposes of private pique. | vernment had, without resistance, conde- V 
rhe He insisted that the allegations of Mr. | scended to comply with all demands of a 


Finnerty respecting the dampness and noi- 
some smell of the room were perfectly 
correct. Let the Magistrates or Gaoler 
who doubt them be treated with a night 
or two’s lodging in the same apartment, 
and perhaps they might be then better 
disposed to agree with him. ‘A common 
sewer passed through the middle of the 
room immediately under the flooring, and 
emitted a most noisome effluvia. 

Sir Francis Buxpertrt said, he now re- 
collected another friend of his who had 
called, and had been refused access to 
Mr. Finnerty. He was however admitted 
to him at a subsequent period; and so 
dark was the room in mid-day, that Mr. 
Finnerty was obliged to read the letter he 
brought him at the grate by the light of 
the fire. 

Mr. Ryper repeated what he before 
said as to the advice he should give for 
the redress of Mr. Finnerty, stating at the 
same time, that he had understood that 
the persons charged with the custody of 
the Gaol of Lincoln, had in general dis- 
charged their duty with fidelity and atten- 
tion to the general accommodation of the 
prisoners. 


The Petition was then ordered to lie on 
the table. 
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the tyrant ;—No, his object was an insa- 
tiable desire of buoty, and of disturbing 
the tranquillity, and of carrying off the 
riches of a nation, which enjoyed the 
sweets of peace for nearly half a century. 
—The same wishes occasioned, in the 
year 1809, the invasion of the Northern 
Provinces of Portugal; and the inclina- 
tion to pillage and theft occasioned that of 
the year 1810, which happily has been 
just now frustrated; and the Marshal Ge- 
neral appeals to the experience of those 
who have witnessed the three invasions, 
who may testify, whether, during those 
invasions, the conduct of the French army 
has been other than seizing, plundering, 
and perpetrating every kind of outrage 
that their barbarous and atrocious dispo- 


‘sition could suggest to them ; and whether, 


from the General to the private, they were 
not delighted in the practice of such ¢x- 
cesses.—Those countries that did submit 
themselves to the tyranny, had not a bet- 
‘ter fate than those which resisted; the I- 
habitants lost all their goods, their families 
were dishonoured, their laws trample 

upon, their religion banished, and above 
all, they were deprived of that honow, 
that manly resistance to the oppressio”, 
against which all the -inhabjtants of Portu- 
gal have given so singular and happy ~ 
stances.—The Marshal General, at te 
same time that he announces the result © 

the last invasion, thinks it to be his ig 
remind the inhabitants of Portugal, ! ” 
notwithstanding the danger which threa 

net them is removed, it has he 

isappeared.—The Portuguese net" 
yet Hiches. which the tyrant will strive t© 
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plunder: she is happy under the mode- 
rate government of her benign Sovereign, 
and this is enough for the tyrant to endea- 
vour to destroy her happiness: she has 
successfully resisted, and, of course, he 
will not leave any thing undone that can 
be done to subject her to his iron yoke.— 
The nation must not slacken in their pre- 
vray for a firm and decided resistance. 

very individual capable of taking arms 
must learn their use, and those who, on ac- 
count of their age or sex, cannot take arms, 
must have previously fixed on a spot, the 
most concealed, and of the greatest secu- 
rity, to retire to; adopting at the same 
time the necessary arrangements to shelter 
themselves in it, whenever the dangerous 
moment approaches.—The effects of value, 
which tempt the avarice of the Tyrant 
and his Satellites, and which are the ob- 
ject of their invasion, must be previously 
buried ; each individual concealing theirs, 
and not trusting the secret to the weakness 
of those who have no interest in keeping 
it—-They must take proper measures to 
conceal or destroy the provisions, which 
they cannot transport to places of security ; 
as well as every thing which may contri- 
bute to facilitate the progress of the ene- 
my ; because it is notorious, that the ene- 
my’s troops seize upon every thing they 
find, and leave nothing to the lawful 
owner.—Should these measures be adopt- 
ed, however superior the numbers of the 
enemy’s forces may be, that the desire of 
plunder and of vengeance may induce the 
Tyrant to send to invade anew this coun- 
try, the result shall be certain; and the 
independence of Portugal and the happi- 
ness of its inhabitants shall be firmly es- 
tablished, with eternal honour to the pre- 


sent generation. 
WELLINGTON. 


Head Quarters, 10th April, 1811. 





Tue period of time which has already 
elapsed during the stay of the enemy on 
the frontiers of Portugal, has happily fur- 
nished the Portuguese Nation with an ex- 
periment of what they are to expect from 
the French.—The inhabitants of some 
towns had remained in them, trusting to 
the promises of the enemy, and vainly 
persuaded that, treating the enemies of 
their country in an amicable manner, 
could thus conciliate and reduce the ene- 
my to act towards them with sentiments 
of humanity, and a clement behaviour,— 
that their goods should be respected— 





their women protected from a brutal vio- 
lation, and their lives secured.—Vain 
hopes! the inhabitants of those resigned 
towns have suffered all the evils that a 
cruel enemy could inflict; their goods have 
been plundered ; their hovses and furni- 
ture burnt; their women atrociously vio- 
lated ; and the unhappy inhabitants, whose 
age or sex did not provoke the brutal vio- 
lence of the soldiery, have fallen victims 
to the imprudent confidence placed in the 
promises, which had only been made to 
be forfeited.—The Portuguese now see 
that they have no other remedy to avoid 
the evils with which they are threatened, 
but a determined and vigorous resistance, 
and a firm determination of obstructing, 
as much as possible, the progress of the 
enemy into the interior of the kingdom, 
removing from their reach every thing of 
value, or that may contribute to their subs 
sistence or facilitate their progress. These 
are the only and sure remedies to frustrate 
the evils with which the people are threat- 
ened.—The army under my command 
shall protect the greatest possible portion 
of the country ; but it is obvious, that the 
people only can deliver themselves, by re- 
sisting the enemy, as well as by saving 
their goods by removing them out of the 
reach of the enemy.—The duties, how- 
ever, which bind me to H. R. H. the Prince 
Regent of Portugal, and to the Portuguese 
Nation, oblige me to make use of the au- 
thority vested in me, of forcing the weak 
and indolent to endeavour to save them- 
selves from a danger, and from the evils 
which await them, and to save their 
country. And, in consequence, I do de- 
clare and make known, that all Magis- 
trates, and persons in authority, which 
shall remain in their towns or villages, 
after having received orders from any 
military officer to retire from the same 
towns or villages; and all persons of any 
condition whatsoever, who shall maintain 
the least communication with the enemy, 
or aid or assist them in any thing, shall be 
considered as traitors against the State, 
and tried and punished according to the 
deserts of so heinous a crime. 


Head Quarters, August the 4th, 1810. 
WELLINGTON. 


Atmeipa.—=-Gen. Brennier’s yng 
his Excellency Marshal Duke of sa, 
Commander in Chief of the Army of Pore 
tugal, ; 

Salamanca, May 17. 
Almeida was invested on the 7th ef 
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April. In consequence of the orders I 
had previously received from the Prince 
of Neufchatel, and the Duke of Istria, 
Ihad prepared mines to blow up the for- 
tifications. I continued this operation 
afterthe place was invested, and before 
the end of April there were 140 cavities 
ready tobe charged. I thought that the 
army, after having rested some days, 
would make a movement upon Almeida ; 
every thing was ready to send away the 
artillery and ammunition. During this 
eriod the cavities would have been 
charged, and but few days would have 
been necessary to have finished every 
thing. I did not expect the movement of 
the army till from the 10th to the 15th of 
this month; and in order to afford me 
time to await till then, I had established 
an extremely rigorous economy, which 
I superintended myself with the greatest 
severity ; by the means I had calculated 
that I should have sufficient provisions till 
the 25th, and I was resolved myself to 
prolong it by one means or another till 
the Ist of June.—The day after my be- 
ing invested, I was closely pressed at all 
points in a severe manner, every day the 
sharpshooters fired upon my cattle, and 
forced it into the garrison—lI then deter- 
mined to salt part of it.—Persuaded that 
the enemy could rot have brought with 
him besieging artillery, I thought that, 
knowing the weakness of my garrison, 
he might attempt some coup de main. In 
concert therefore, with the commandants 
of the engineers and artillery, I adopted 
all possible dispositions to repulse him ; 
all the flanks: of the bastions were 
strengthened by cannon loaded with grape 
shot ; hatchets, axes, were placed on each 
bastion ; poutre (large bullets) were ranged 
along the parapet ; loaded howitzers and 
enades were placed within reach, as 
well as red-hot balls, and torches to light 
the ditches; I made the troops repeat | 
their manceuvres, in erder to make them 
ai ae with the point of alarm night 
and day.—On the 15th I was summoned 
to surrender by Major General Camp- 
bell, who observed to me that the cir- 
cumstances of the campaign deprived | 
me of all hope of being succoured ; that, 
the weakness of my garrison deprived me 
of all the means of defending myself. | 
replied verbally, that if he thought my 
oa pany too weak to defend the place, he 
ad only to try to take it, and that I had 


in 


no other answer to make. On the 17th, i 


Lord Wellington demanded an interview 





with me, which I thought it my duty to 
refuse —I made a sortie on the 28th in the 
morning, I drove away the English posts 
we k lled some, and made four prisoners, 
I made another sortie upon the Portuguese 
posts, and made three prisoners, but | 
never made the attack on the side 
which I sallied out of the gairison.—On 
the 3d of May I heard a cannonading and 
firing, which announced to me the ap. 
proach of the army ; on the 5th] thought 
there was a serious affair, and every mo- 
ment I expected a communication.—On 
the 7th, I received orders from the Prince 
of Essling, by a soldier of the 6th light 
infantry, to blow up the place, and retire 
with the garrison upon Barba de Puerco; 
i immediately ordered the cavities to be 
loaded and the artillery to be destroyed; 
we employed for this latter object the 
means we had before tried upon an unser- 
viceable cannon, viz. to discharge cannon 
into the mouths of the pieces; by this 
means we destroyed cannon, howitzers, 
and mortars. The cartridges were thrown 
into a well, and into the ditches at the 
foot of the walls that were to be blown 
up, the balls were also thrown into the 
ditches'to be buried, the carriages were in 
part sawed, and the others placed on the 
parapets that were undermined ;_ in short 
I believe that no precautions to render une 
serviceable all that might be useful to the 
enemy were omitted.—And here I ought 
to return thanks to the talents and actl- 
vity of the officers of artillery and en- 
gineers.—On the 9th all the cavities were 
charged, but the works for the destruction 
of the artillery were not finished, and I 
stayed one day more in order to leave no 
thing to regret.—On the morning of the 
10th I assembled the principal officers of 
the garrison, read them the orders of the 
Prince of Essling, | did not conceal that our 
expedition was full of difficulty and danger, 
that once out of the garrison, the fire set t0 
it, we should find ourselves obliged to “a 
our way through to rejoin the army it . 
midst of obsiacles of all kinds, or to 1 
with honour; that the place .once ‘ 
stroyed the intentions of his. dog 
would be perfectly fulfilled, that that 6 
gle ebject ought to animate us, tha = 
were Frenchmen, and ought. to prove 
the universe that we were worthy of a 
so—that if our expedition succeede v4 
would cover us with glory, mg er 
effect might be to us personally. A rw 
fied the most courageous devotion. |), 
informed them of the dispositions 
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determined upon, as well as the manner in 
which I reckoned upon reaching the ene- 
my’s posts, and | shewed them the route I 
meant to take. And wishing to march in 
two columns to have less depth, and to 
overthrow a larger front of the enemy, 
which gave me beyond their line more 
latitude for my movements, I gave them 
all the necessary instructions for the 
march of the two columns, and as a basis, 
I announced, that the left column should 
be the column of direction; the two elite 
companies of the 5th battalion of the 89th 
regiment were to march at the head of the 
left column, composed of the said batta- 
lion, to clear the passage for the column 
that followed them. ‘The two companies 
of cannoneers marched at the head of the 
right hand column for tlie same purpose, 
This column, commanded by the Chief of 
the Battalion of Engineers, ‘Thruiller, was 
composed of different detachments of the 
Oth and 8th corps. The Sappers were to 
remain in the town, part to set fire to the 
train, another part to hinder the inhabi- 
tants from deranging our operations, and 
to protect the sortie of all—they were af- 
terwards to form the rear-guard—they 
were commanded by the Chief of the Bat- 
talion of Engineers, Morlet, who remained 
in the place till the train had been lighted, 
and who was obliged to cut his way a se- 
cond time with hisSappers through the ene- 
my’s posts, which had joined in our rear.—I 
placed the baggage at the tail of each co- 
lumn. I foresaw, that in any case it could 
not follow us, and I was not sorry to place 
it in a way to be taken in order to occupy 
the enemy.—After having agreed with all 
the officers about the preliminary details of 
our operations, 1 went, as usual, to walk 
about the town and the ramparts. I con- 
versed with all the soldiers; I was ena- 
bled by an air of security and confidence, 
to remove from their minds all doubt or 
wneasiness upon the result of our opera- 
tions, and | saw every body full of confi- 
dence, and even enthusiasm—at night fall, 
I made all the garrison take arms to pre- 
vent any one from being absent, and to be 
ready as soon as all the digpositions were 
completed, for we worked to the moment 
of our departure—at 10 o’clock, all being 
ready, I sent orders to all the advanced 
posts of the half moon and covered ways, 
to come in the greatest silence within the 
Barrier whence we were todepart. At 
the moment of beginning the movement, 

e,as a watch word, Buonaparté and 


Bayard, and we ail set off under the aus- | 





pices of glory and honour. went out 


the last. I then sent orders te the Chief 


of Battalion Morlet, to place the fire in the 
boxes. It had been agreed upon that this 
single order should suflice, because it was 
to be a private signal, as soon as he had 
the certainty that the lighted matches 
were placed, in order that the fire should 
be set to the powder at the same time, 
Every thing was perfectly well executed. 
My two heads of columns began to be en- 
gaged with the enemy’s posts at the very 
moment of the explosion. All were pe- 
netrated, and I continued my route rapidly, 
always harassed on my rear and flanks, as 
I had foreseen.—The baggage was pil- 
laged. I would not have any guide, be- 
cause he could only shew me the ways 
which I would not take, and because he 
could only infuse uncertainty into my 
movements ; not being able to find out by 
night the different points of direction 
which I had long studied by day, the 
moon served me as a compass, The dif- 
ferent brooks or rivers which I crossed, 
and whose existence I was acquainted 
with, also contributed to insure my direc- 
tion. I was harassed as far as Thurone— 
there they abandoned me—in fine at day- 
break 1 was between Villar-de-Cuervas 
and Barba de Puerco, [took my way to 
the Agueda. Between those two villages, 
before I arrived on the summit, the ene- 
my’s cavalry had reached my tight, and 
marched in a parallel line after me, to 
stop me, or to point out to the troops that 
were on their march in pursuit of me, the 
route I had taken. 1 saw on my left 
some elevations crowned with troops. J 
manaeuvred to avoid them,and J arrived at 
length at a path which led to the bridge of 
San Felices.—'l he two columns which had 
always marched in sight and within reach 
of each other, arrived togetber on the left 
bank of the Agueda in the same order in 
which they had left Almeida. They had 
always marched in order in spite of rocks, 
rivers, and precipices.—The rear-guard of 
the Sappers had joined some moments be- 
fore the rear of the left column. I per- 
ceived some troops on the other side, 
which I found by my glass to be French, 
and we descended rapidly to the bridge. 
The enemy poured in on all sides; they 
had reached the rear of my column; J 
had the grief of seeing some of my brave 
comrades perish. At length General Re- 
nier, commanding the second corps, sent 
troops towards the bridge and protected 
our passage. He received all the weunded, 
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and sent them to San Felices, where we 
all united. I lost in this operation but 
sixty men, and the whole garrison is ar- 
rived.—J annex the report of the Com- 
mander of the Engineers, and also M. Le- 
chene’s, the Captain of Artillery. I also 
annex a plan of the place: all marked in 
black shews the works that were blown 
up.—(The Letter concludes with bestow- 
ing praises upon different officers.) 
(Signed) BRENIER. 





SPAIN. The Council of Regency to the 
Spanish Nation, on the Anniversary of 
May 2. 


That memorable day, Spaniards, on 
which the nation rose to the Majesty of 
independence, from the depth of servitude 
and dismay, has now come round for the 
third time. What grand, but, at the same 
time, mournful recollections does not its 
return excite!—When Napoleon was issu- 
ing from Bayonne his decrees of blood— 
when, madly impatient, he was accusing 
Murat of remissness for not precipitating 
the means of terror—he did not perceive 
that these atrocious counsels, recoiling 
upon the very iniquity which planned 
them, would be destructive to their trea- 
cherous agents; The second of May 
dawned ; the French had fixed upon it for 
completing their murderous plots; and the 
people of Madrid, indignant at the out- 
rages which they suffered, rose at once to 
revenge them, or to die. I/] armed, with- 
out plan, without chiefs, they did not he- 
sitate a moment to attack those veteran 
battalions, formidable by their arms, their 
victories, and their union. The patriots 
died fighting nobly ; or they perished by 
treachery, while thinking themselves pro- 
tected by the truce which disarmed them. 
But the blood which was shed could not 
be confined to the Prade of the Capital; it 
spread itself over the soil of the Peninsula; 
it every-where excited enthusiasm ; and 
at one and the same time, and with one 
voice, the signal was every-where given 
for this rancorous, sanguinary, and deso- 
Jating war, similar in all respects to the 
execrable aggression which gave it birth. 
—It was then said by our treacherous ene- 
mies, and their unworthy partizans, « How 
rash and unavailing your attempt! You 
have neither arms, magazines, nor soldiers; 


your Generals and Officers want experi- 








ence and military knowledge; your po- 
verty is great, your ignorance greater ; 
you must lose every battle which you ha- 
zard against the most practised troops in 
the world; the war will divorganize, wil! 
ruin every thing ; and your impotent ef- 
forts, instead of saving that shadow of a 
country which you adore, will plunge it 
in misery and desolation, and load it with 
much heavier chains than those you now 
wish to escape.”—Spaniards, you rejected 
with horror these vile suggestions and de- 
voted yourselves to adversity, certain of 
shaking off ignominy by resistance, and 
of finally establishing, though at the ex- 
pence of immense labours and numberless 
exertions, that independence and happi- 
ness to which you aspire. True it is, that 
the stupid tyranny to which you were pre- 
viously subject had left you without 
mounds to oppose to the inundation. A 
furious sea broke in, and covered with its 
waves an unprotected country: but it 
must one day abandon it again ; and the 
inundation, though now destructive, (in 
like manner as the earth is fertilised by 
the conflagration of forests or the ashes of 
volcanoes) will deposit in our soil all the 
germs of prosperity and abundance.— 
W hat combats, what vicissitudes, what con- 
trariety of events, have you not experi- 
enced during these three terrible years! 
Conquerors at first, then conquered ;_for- 
midable again by the force which you op- 
posed to your enemies; favoured by the 
war of Austria against the Tyrant, but too 
soon deprived of that powerful assistance ; 
condemned again to experience all the 
rigour of destiny, and reduced to extre- 
mity ; threatened witth the dissolution of 
empire by the te of some distant 
provinces; yet always firm, always mas- 
nanimous; encountering adversity with- 
out being overcome by it; forming new 
establishments amidst your very ‘ulm, 
and dismaying the enemy by your ceast- 
less efforts:—If from this stormy and un- 
certain spectacle impartial Europe - 
posterity turn their eyes to your politica 

and civil march, how much will they se¢ 
to compensate for your military saree 
tunes! What were you before the secon 

of May? Grief to recollect it, and shame 
to utter it !——slaves, bending under = 
of tyranny ; obeying, like a wort) 
ess herd, the empire of despotism and ca 

price. (To be continued. ) } 
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